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and sisters and children about him, and to make a compact with 
them that from this time forward they would neither eat, drink, 
pray, nor marry with any man or woman except those of their own 
blood, and should carry this compact into actual practice, how long 
would it take for them to become first isolated from all mankind, 
and then detested by all mankind ? This is what the Jew has done ; 
he has done it in the name of his religion. The author of this 
book is clear-sighted enough to see and bold enough to say that 
her religion cannot rightly be invoked in benediction upon such a 
course of action. 

" Let us not be deceived. We cannot save our Judaism, not in narrow, not 
in partial sense even, unless we loose it by emerging and doing to it that which 
will make it no longer Judaism; in other words, by entering in to the larger 
spiritual life which makes no conditions, no restrictions necessary, draws no 
boundary line, no arbitrary and external limitations of race and creed, sets up no 
barrier between man and man, between man and God." 

This fairly states the spirit of Josephine Lazarus. We wish we 

could believe it was the spirit of Judaism. 

S. D. McConnell. 
Philadelphia. 

An Introduction to Herbart's Science and Practice of 
Education. By Henry M. and Emmie Felkin. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Some three years ago we had the pleasure of welcoming Mr. 
and Mrs. Felkin's translation of Herbart's " Allgemeine Pada- 
gogik," and we then expressed the opinion that the study of Her- 
bart's theory of education would be of the utmost help to English- 
speaking teachers. Since that time a knowledge of Herbartian 
principles has spread. In America there is a flourishing Herbart 
Club, to the members of which we are already indebted for the 
translation of such valuable works as Lange's " Apperception" and 
Ufer's "Introduction to Herbart," and even in England one 
occasionally meets a teacher who has heard of Herbart. The 
"Science of Education" has, however, apparently not met with 
the success its merits deserved. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
The book is not an easy one, its arrangement is not very method- 
ical, and its modes of thought and expression are largely foreign 
to the English teacher. The translators of that work have, there- 
fore, written a brief exposition of the foundation and development 
of the Herbartian system, as an introduction to the study of Her 
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bart himself. The aim of the book is, consequently, limited. It 
rarely attempts criticism, and does not always distinguish between 
the essential and the unessential. At the same time its utility is 
not that of a mere preparation for the study of another work ; it 
contains a lucid and fairly complete statement of the general 
character of Herbartian pedagogics. 

After a brief introduction dealing with the Spread of Herbartian 
principles, follow short but clear outlines of Herbart's psychology 
and ethics. And it is here, chiefly, that the failure to distinguish 
the essential from the accidental strikes us. We have a statement 
— too brief to be of much aid to the non-philosophical reader — of 
Herbart's metaphysical conception of the nature of the soul. But 
this has absolutely no bearing on the pedagogical principles to 
which the psychology is an introduction. Whether Herbart was 
right in his idea that " the souls of all human beings are alike in 
substance," and have " originally no contents," need not be de- 
cided by the teacher, for, as our author tells us, " the teacher has to 
do solely with the union of body and soul, and he finds, at the 
stage when he comes in contact with it, certain endowments already 
present" (p. 16). As to Herbart's psychology in general it may 
be remarked that though his thorough-going mechanism cannot be 
considered as a satisfactory account of soul-life, yet such a psy- 
chological mechanism is a permissible mode of describing one 
aspect of that life, and that the aspect which has a direct bearing 
on pedagogics. For it is the task of the teacher to select and 
arrange the material from which the soul organizes its content. 
The account of feelings, desires, and will, and their connection 
with each other, incomplete as it seems to us from the psychologi- 
cal stand-point, is yet well adapted to pedagogical application. 
For the teacher this is sufficient — that the will springs from desire, 
and that we desire only that we know. Similar remarks apply to 
Herbart's ethics. We may not accept the " five moral principles" 
intuitively known as a satisfactory theoretical basis of the science ; 
we may not grant the universality of such intuitive judgments ; but 
this has little bearing on the pedagogical application. The Her- 
bartians practically find the child's morality in the fulfilment of the 
duties of his station ; they build upon the accepted morality of the 
day. 

After this theoretical introduction we have an exposition of the 
Herbartian " Practical Pedagogy." Here the treatment of interest 
and of method (sections i and 2) is the most valuable portion. In 
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sections 3 to 5 we have a discussion of Ziller's "concentration" 
theory. It is expounded in section 3, illustrated in section 5, and 
criticised by Voigt in section 4. It would add to clearness, we 
think, were section 5 made to precede section 4. Into the merits 
of this controversy we cannot enter. Ziller's scheme does not 
seem to us of the essence of Herbartianism, and it does seem 
mechanical in the extreme, and neglectful of the art of school ex- 
perience of the child. 

The fourth chapter deals with Government and Discipline. We 
do not think our authors have succeeded as well here as in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Their exposition is very brief, and not very 
thorough. Perhaps this is owing to the fact that the treatment of 
this subject was the most intelligible portion of the work to which 
this is primarily an introduction. The book closes with a short 
account of the relation of Herbart's system to that of Pestalozzi. 
In conclusion we would cordially recommend its perusal to all 
teachers who desire something better than blind empiricism as a 
basis for their work. J. Welton. 

Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

Thier Ethik. Darstellung der sittlichen u. rechtlichen 
Beziehungen Zwischen Mensch u. Thier. Preischrift von 
Ignatz Bregenzer. Bamberg: C. C.Buchner, 1894. Pp. x., 422. 

Nearly all possible relations that can exist between the world of 
man on the one side and that of the animals on the other, are con- 
sidered in a most thorough and interesting manner by Bregenzer, 
in his "Animal Ethics." The book is provided with abundant 
references to the literature of the subject, and shows that the 
author's knowledge is comprehensive and covers the whole field 
under consideration. It has the advantage over similar books of 
being extremely interesting and instructive, and at the same time 
absolutely free from sentimental declamation. 

The matter falls into two parts : one, ethnologico-historical, the 
other systematic, of which the latter is by far the more important 
on account of its distinct statement of the author's own views. 
But in the first part he often finds occasion to bring out his funda- 
mental stand-point. Yes, Bregenzer designates the ethnological 
part as what is (comparatively) new and of central moment in his in- 
vestigation, since it enables him to prove inductively that the pop- 
ular ideas concerning the relation of man to animals are, after all, 



